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A Plea for George Sand. 


“TT IS EASY to criticise an author,” said the kindly old 

philosopher, Vauvenargues, “ but hard to estimate him.” 
For many years, George Sand has formed a favorite topic 
with those literary Malays who indulge in the exbilirating 
exercise of running amuck. A critic who dared to paint 
her as other than a pantalooned anarchy, with the torch and 
axe, making wild sport amid the blazing ruins of church and 
state and home, soon surrounded himself with a halo un- 
pleasantly sulphurous. There was a time (I speak from an 
English standpoint,) when Voltaire was held up as the quint- 
essence of atheism and gross iniquity. The world now 
knows that he clung tenaciously to a belief in God, and was, 
with all his sins, capable of genuine chivalry. But time, it 
seems, has not afforded a perspective of sufficient length to 
a just appreciation of what Edmond About calls “the 
noblest mind of our epoch.” 
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George Sand is comparatively unknown to the English 
and American public, and why? Not that any one doubts 
her genius: Thackery, Heine, Lewes, Michelet, John Stuart 
Mill, and others equally as great, have set that forever be- 
yond dispute; but because abortive criticism has confounded 
her life with ber works, and deceived the public by sur- 
rounding her books with a loathsome dread, such as belongs 
alone to compositions of the Emile Zola type. 

This essay is no apology for the life of George Sand, 
neither does it propose an analysis of her genius; it is a sim- 
ple answer to the simple question—“Is George Sand to be 
read?” It professes to give evidence, to those who will 
come and see, that some, yea, much good can come even 
from Nazareth. 

It has been vehemently charged, that the romances of 
George Sand are subversive of morality. Now, it is unde- 
niable, that the life of George Sand was abominably vicious. 
But, if there is one maxim which experience has proven to 
be profoundly false, in literature, it is that “like comes from 
like.” If we are to excommunicate those authors and those 
works that do not reach the level of owr standards of pro- 
priety, we must mutilate our libraries; we must bid good- 
bye to Shelly and Byron and Shakespeare ; yea, and to por- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures themselves. 

But, it is insinuated, Madame Dudevant’s books are dis- 
tillations of herself. Most true! The works of few authors 
are such complete transcripts of themselves; but, it must be 
borne in mind that, while they reflect, to a remarkable de- 
gree, her thoughts, emotions, and all the wayward vagaries 
of her eccentric mind, they never, with one sad exception, 
mirror her life. The truest standard, then, I take it, for 
estimating a book, in this respect, is found in the manners 
of the time, and in the prevalent tone of contemporary lit- 
erature. 

It is useless to speculate as to the possibilities, had George 
Sand been born in the quiet and gracious inflence of a 
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Christian commonwealth, or to dream of her future had she 
been surrounded by the love and purity of a happy home. 
It is equally unreasonable to judge her as though her tur- 
bulent life had been an heir to such a heritage of religious 
peace. 

In Madame Dudevant’s time, France was still permeated 
with the sensualism of Helvetius, the cynicism of Voltaire, 
the atheism of Holbach, and, above all, the voluptuous sen- 
timentalism of Rousseau. Was ever a passionate and flexi- 
ble organism, a daring and philosophic mind, born into a 
world so fitted for its ruin ? 

The majority of George Sand’s contemporaries were busy 
with a portraiture of French society, and “ nothing,” says a 
reviewer of recent French literature, “can be conceived 
lower, more vile, more cynical, more hideous. These gen- 
tlemen were evidently none of them familiar with virtue.” 

It was George Sand’s eloquent protest against this state 
of society that gave to her works such an unjust, such an 
unenviable, reputation. 

Would it be strange if, with such a heritage from philoso- 
phy, in such times and with such subjects, her lines were 
sometimes gross and carnal ? 

It is related, as a curiosity in criticism, that an English 
authoress, “‘ of some talent and culture,” described George 
Sand’s works as so filthy as to disgust the Cyprians of Paris. 

Now, George Sand is a writer of marvelous fecundity— 
the producer of thirty works of fiction in ten years—and I 
do not lay claim to a complete knowledge of her works; 
but I do not hesitate to affirm that I have failed to discover 
in the many with which I am familiar an unchaste or indel- 
icate passage. Indeed, it is the claim of those who would 
descry her influence, that while she is never licentious in 
language or vicious in tone, the very delicacy of her style 
and its freedom from all grossness gains consideration for 
doctrines at which, if put in their true light, the mind would 
revolt. Leaving out of view for the moment her doctrines, 
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we can safely claim for George Sand a tremendous advance 
upon her times in purity and elevation of treatment. 

If the allegation as to her influence rests on the principle 
that no books should be written which cannot with safety 
be placed in the hands of the young, then, doubtless, her 
works are subversive of morality; but such a puerile doc- 
trine would emasculate all literature by ignoring the most 
vital of human relations and the most powerful of human 
passions. 

“There is not a single composition of the first rank, out- 
side of science,” says Morley, in his criticism of Emelius, 
“that could stand such a test.” If, however, it is contended 
that Madame Dudevant’s works sin against the laws of true 
art, which, in pathos and tragedy, must ever leave lofty and 
exalted impressions, then for her, as for Shakespeare, the 
charge could, on the whole, be safely denied. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that there is some 
ground for accusation in the first period of her literary life, 
and yet those authors are rare who have not some illegiti- 
mate productions, whose existence they would gladly forget. 

If we would understand this period of her life, we must 
add to the character of her times the fact that her childhood 
was devoid of all restraint; that the glowing imagination 
and sensuous emotion of her young but already subtle and 
philosophic mind breathed daily the atmosphere of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau; that the descendant of the fiery Saxe 
was forced into an unnatural union with a creature incapa- 
ble of understanding her mind, appreciating her inspiration, 
or returning her emotion. Remembering this, we can bet- 
ter understand the rebellion against the misery of her fate, 
her flight to Paris with Jules Sandeau, her subsequent defi- 
ance of society, the gloom of her sinful life, and, what is of 
more importance to this discussion, the extravagance of a 
passionate soul, under the stimulus of sudden freedom from 
all restraint, in its first protest against social laws, whose 
bondage had embittered her own life and whose baneful effects 
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were everywhere apparent. This is the period comprising 
such of her works as Indiana, Jaques and Lelia. Madame 
Dudevant, in after-life, ever experienced regret for these 
first unthinking outcries of her wounded spirit. 

We cannot do better than use her own answer to the 
critics of these immaturities: “They mistook passions,” 
she said, “ for reasoning, eloquent laments for systems, and 
the cries of the heart for conclusions.” Indiana created a 
profound sensation. It raised the first note in that horrified 
wail, that has gathered volume with the years, that its 
author had attacked the sanctity of marriage. Coming from 
a Frenchman, this charge would be an excellent specimen 
of quiet humor. To discover just what the “sanctity of 
marriage’ meant t6 a French mind would afford an in- 
teresting study to some curious and subtle psychologist. 
But as we are dealing with English criticism, we will try to 
formulate, as best we can, George Sand’s theories of mar- 
riage. 

To suit some she should, doubtless, have called the basis 
of such a union, parallelism; to please others, coaptation : 
but as she was not writing to please, but only to voice a 
profound protest against the marriage system in France, 
which no less a writer than Justin McCarthy denounces as 
the most debased and debasing institution existing in civil- 
ized society since the extinction of the slave trade; since 
she spoke for outraged womanhood she failed in originality, 
and called it simply love. In this, I take that master-piece 
of modern fiction, “ Manprat,” as the completest reflection 
of her mind. 

It was written in 1846, just after she had been suing for 
divorce. And in its preface the author affirms that hitherto 
she had only attacked the abuses of marriage, and that the 
imperfect development of her ideas had induced, in some, 
the belief that she did not appreciate its essence. She 
hastens to add, that during the composition of ‘ Manprat,” 
marriage had appeared to her in all its “ original moral 
beauty.” 
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If I have read this romance aright, George Sand’s doc- 
trines on marriage might be stated as follows: Marriage is 
dependent on “ eternal, exclusive love;” this union is no 
longer sacred when made for money, rank, social influence, 
fleshly lust, or any other motive base and degrading; 
society tends to dishonor this sacred institution by likening 
it to a social contract; a legal union without love is a dis- 
gusting sin. She sums it all up, rather indefiniteiy, in these 
words of Bernard Manprat with regard to Edmée, “She 
was the only woman whom I have ever loved; never did any 
other attract my gaze or know the pressure of my hand.” 

Who will not recognize this as a correct representa- 
tion of the “abuses” of marriage, and the degrading 
estimates put upon it by social standards? “ Think,” says 
Julie to the poor artist in Antonia, “on the day when I 
acknowledge openly that I have chosen you as the com- 
panion of my life, people will laugh at me, denounce me, 
accuse me of yielding to a vulgar infatuation; I know 
virtuous women, who will say to me, scornfully, ‘ accept 
him as a lover, since you must have a lover, but see him in 
secret; do not marry him.’ ” 

It was against such “sanctity” of marriage as this that 
George Sand arrayed all the powers of her supple intellect. 

The protest was necessitated by the very constitution of 
society itself, in which no unmarried girl takes part, and in 
which marriage is, in consequence, an open door to privi- 
leged dishonor. 

A candid mind must acknowledge the need of the reform 
and the honesty of the reformer. 

She spoke passionately, but she spoke from bitter experi- 
ence. We must respect the principle, even though we may 
not approve the method. 

George Sand was essentially a propagandist, not only in 
regard to society and its institutions, but also in religion. 
With respect to some of her ideas, borrowed from the ridicu- 
lous sophisms of the “Contract Social,” we had best say 
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nothing; to us, at the present day, they are perfectly harm- 
less, and scarcely of interest, except as curiosities. But the 
experience of one of the greatest minds of the 19th century, 
in the search of all the ages, the search amid the longings 
of the soul for the mystery of being, must ever be to us a 
most instructive study. Here no author, so far as I know, 
has aided us in understanding this remarkable woman. 
Geore Sand and George Eliot are both melancholy examples 
of those presumptuous minds, who thought to evolve a 
law of life out of the depths of their own consciousness. But 
George Sand was the truer artist, for while her Ged isa 
God for fair weather, yet he is a God. Her famous English 
sister painted superb pictures of life, but she made the mel- 
ancholly mistake of leaving out the central figure. 

Think of Leonardo De Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” with 
Christ blotted from the canvas ! 

Even the German skeptics, if we are to believe Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, are acknowledging the impossibility of ignor- 
ing the wants of man’s religious nature. Certainly, true art 
cannot repudiate the deepest and most universal of human 
needs. The deism of George Sand, at its best, is but egoism 
and complacency, but even this is better than a something- 
nothing called Humanity. This deism was not the product 
of reason, or she would not have been a poet; it was the 
product of emotional expansion ; it had not the affirmations 
of a creed, but was an individual conception suffused in 
a glow of contemplative transport. It may be doubted 
whether this creation of poetic mysticism could serve the 
religious needs of the men and women of her brain better 
than the dreamy abstraction deified by George Eliot, but 
Madame Dudevant was too much of an artist not to be 
inconsistent with her theology. 

The god of the deist manifests himself only in the laws 
and works of nature; his throne is established in the bound- 
less confines of infinity; he looks upon man only as an 
activity in the automatic universe. True to the instincts of 
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her heart, she forgot that prayer to such a god was worse 
than mockery. 

Though they may be oblivious to God’s existence, her 
ideal men and women think as if He saw into their souls; 
they act as if they were ever in His presence. Though she 
denied it in her thought, she constantly admits in her books 
that men must have a personal God, able and ready to 
render them assistance, full of sympathy, and bounteous in 
mercy. 

“ For what shall I toil?” cries Consuelo. “ Why shall I 
be pitiful, brave or generous, unless there be a Supreme 
Being, intelligent and full of love, who judges not, but ap- 
proves and aids me? Who also blesses me? Supreme 
Being!” cried she in her heart, forgetting the accustomed 
form of her prayer, “ teach me what I ought to do. Infinite 
Love, teach me what I ought to love. Infinite Wisdom, 
teach me what I ought to believe.” 

It was a sad and disappvinted woman who penned these 
beautiful lines. She had retired from the excitement of 
Paris to her old country home, and here, in daily communi- 
cation with the nature which she loved, amid the scenes of 
careless childhood, there seems to have come with her de- 
clining years a solemn change. She began to realize the 
responsibilites of genius, and to make the world reparation 
for the follies of her youth. In atonement, the world re- 
ceived such works as “Consuelo.” The sweet purity of 
this creation will ever make an illogical, but effective plea, 
for the sombre brain that gave it birth. While we cannot 
forget the guilt of this Magdalen, let us remember ber suf- 
ferings and her terrible remorse. Her soul was tortured 
and bewildered, but not corrupt. Her mistakes are grievous, 


but they are honest. We must often find false estimates of © 


the comparative value of various feelings and actions, and 
an improper standard, based on impracticable generosity 
and destructive vehemence of passion. But with it all, 
there is an elevated sentiment, a lofty ideal, a faith in the 
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possibilities of human nature, “a belief,” to use her own 
words, uttered in the evening of life, “in the goodness of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the hope of another 
world.” 

I make no plea for George Sand’s genius. That will ever 
speak for itself. The mission of this essay is accomplished 
if, in any way, it has dissipated the unholy shadows that 
ignorance and injustice have cast upon the inspirations of a 
master mind. 


Compensation. 


S labor unrewarded? Does work die? 

Look but on that gay carnival outside, 
Where russet leaves amid the dead grass hide; 
Or, scarlet mantled, madly leap and fly 
With frolic winds, which toss them far and high ! 
Their holiday it is, this Autumn tide; 
From oak and maple branches forth they ride, 
Free now to roam where the warm, quivering sky 
Gives place. Of Summer’s life the sure defense, 
The walls and moat and battlements were they ; 
To duty a self-offered sacrifice. 
Long strife was theirs; and now the recompense 
Is perfect loveliness, whose bright display 
For service past is but the well-earned prize. 


Fohn Burroughs. 


HE average Englishman is often accredited with a fond- 
ness for out-door life, and his success in many of the 
manly exercises requiring strength and endurance justify 
the belief that he spends more of his time in the open air 
than his more practical compeer on this side of the Atlantic. 
This is not the peculiar characteristic of this generation of 
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Britons or the last, but has always been a marked trait of their 
national character. Among other influences which have 
fostered this intimate association with nature, one of the 
most potent has been the existence of a popular literature 
bearing more or less on the subject. The influence of 
Izaak Walton’s book, for instance, has been very consider- 
able in raising the angler’s art to a high place in the 
national esteem. He accomplished this by depicting, with a 
loving hand, the charms of a fisherman’s life—by pointing 
out the hidden beauties of the fields and rivers, the groves 
and trout streams—accessories which appeal to all true fish- 
ermen, and which go to raise their pursuit to the highest 
level of mere recreations. It is easy to see, in the enthusi- 
asm of the author, and in his great felicity of description, 
sufficient reasons for the enduring popularity of “ The Com- 
plete Angler.” Overlooking Sir Humphrey Davy’s treatise 
on “Salmonia; or Days of Fly-Fishing,” which also incul- 
cates observation of natural phenomena, Gilbert White’s 
“‘ Natural History of Selbourne ” deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. It records the various aspects of country life in 
an old English town, and is regarded as a model book of its 
class. Such is the charm of the author’s style that we find 
ourselves enchanted with his descriptions of the most com- 
monplace incidents of rural life. We are amazed at our 
own blindness in overlooking the various phases of country 
life, which he describes with such keen appreciation. It 
would be strange, indeed, if our own literature, which has 
done so much to enlighten the world on many subjects, had 
failed to produce a writer of excellence in this field of pop- 
ular natural history. 

We have such an author in John Burroughs. He has 
earned for liimself a unique position in the field of American 
letters. With all the penetration of Thoreau, he displays 
none of that author’s self-absorption. Observing natural 
phenomena with a precision that is scientific in its accuracy, 
he gives us the fruits of his study in language refreshing in 
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its simplicity. Our author generally uses the magazine as 
a medium to communicate his ideas to the public, and his 
essays, when thus presented, are invariably characterized by 
an individuality of style and maturity of fudgment which 
are seldom found in publications of this kind. But, those 
desiring a further acquaintance with Mr. Burroughs need 
not repair to the cumbersome volumes of the magazine to 
obtain his works. From time to time, his somewhat fugi- 
tive productions have been collected and published in book 
form. These volumes now number five. Aside from the 
robust style and purity of diction which distinguish all these 
books, they are valuable in that they contain a mass of infor- 
mation relating to the fauna of certain districts. Especially 
noticeable are the contributions to the bird-lore of the coun- 
try. Indeed, with the possible exception of one or two 
recognized ornithologists, in this country there is no superior 
to Mr. Burroughs as an observer of birds. 

The very titles of Mr. Burroughs’ books partake of his 
own originality, and raise expectations which a subsequent 
perusal seldom dissipates. Let us look at some of them: 
we see his partiality for the feathered tribe in the two vol- 
umes “ Wake Robin,” and “ Birds and Poets.” This fond- 
ness for birds is a real passion with our author—they are the 
favorite theme of his conversations, the congenial compan- 
ions of his walks, and the objects of his kindliest solici- 
tude. 

Interspersed among these essays which savor so strongly 
of the meadows and forests, are pungent, idiomatic sketches 
of foreign travel, and delightfully discursive papers on 
“Strawberries” and “ Apples.” Besides these, there is a 
thoughtful essay on Emerson, which shows an intelligent 
appreciation of the principles of the Concord philosopher. 

One characteristic of Mr. Burroughs, which will not fail 
to impress the most careless reader, is his wonderful power 
of vision. If you follow him in one of his walks, you will 
find nothing eludes his comprehensive gaze; the most 
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trivial incidents attract his notice and influence his judg- 
ments. This sharp, penetrating eyesight seems to be a 
special gift of his, for at one place he says: “I find, I see, 
almost without effort, nearly every bird within sight in the 
field or wood I pass through (a flit of the wing, a flirt of the 
tail are enough, though the flickering leaves do all conspire 
to hide them), and that with like ease the birds see me, 
though, unquestionably, the chances are immensely in their 
favor. The eye sees what it has the means of seeing, truly. 
You must have the bird in your heart before you can find 
it in the bush. The eye must have purpose and aim.” If 
we wish to discover anything new in an object we must 
look intently. ‘The habit of observation is the habit of 
clear and decisive gazing; not by the first casual glance, but 
by a steady, deliberate aim of the eye are the rare and 
characteristic things discovered. You must look intently, 
and hold your eye to the spot, to see more than do the rank 
and file of mankind.” 

It is said of Thoreau that he often wrote down his im- 
pressions in his note-book while in the actual presence of 
the objects he described. We are inclined to believe our 
author imitates him in this respect. Witness the fidelity 
and freshness of his description of a trout-stream: “ The 
trout like meadows; doubtless their food is more abundant 
there, and, usually, the good hiding-places are more nume- 
rous. As soon as you strike a meadow the character of the 
creek changes; it goes slower and lies deeper; it tarries to 
enjoy the high, cool banks, and to half hide beneath them; 
it loves the willows, or rather the willows love it, and shelter 
it from the sun. * * * In fact, the patches of meadow- 
land that lie in the angler’s course are like the happy expe- 
riences in his own life, or like the fine passages in the poem 
he is reading. * * * Wood-land alternates best with 
meadow. The creek loves to burrow underneath the roots 
of a great tree, to scoop out a pool after leaping over the 
prostrate trunk of one, and to pause at the foot of a ledge of 
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moss-covered rocks, with ice-cold water dripping down. 
How straight the current goes for the rock; note its cor- 
rugated, muscular appearance; it strikes and glances off, 
but accumulates, deepens with well-defined eddies alone 
and to one side; on the edge of these the trout lurk and 
spring upon their prey.” 

That the ultimate influence of John Burroughs’ books 
will be far-reaching and wholesome, there is no reason to 
doubt; their general tone is so healthy and their style so 
exhilerating, that we can say of all of them, as Lowell said 
of White’s “ History of Selbourne,” “ Open the book where 
you will, it takes you out of doors.” 

Like Walt Whitman, whom he greatly admires, Mr. Bur- 
roughs is in many respects a typical American. There is 
about his prose an odor of the soil—a rugged originality and 
breadth which is unmistakably American. Any one read- 
ing his thoughtful essays would suppose he had no weighty 
responsibilities in life, but only followed his own inclina- 
tions in studying nature in her varied forms and aspects. 
This, however, is not the case. The many calls of a busy, 
commercial life absorb some of his best energies, and pre- 
clude anything but an occasional attention to literature. 
He affords a good example of that self-discipline which a 
devotion to literature so often necessitates here in America. 
On the one hand, taking his part as a shrewd financier in 
the practical affairs of the world, on the other, he writes 
books characterized by that grace and ‘inish which scholarly 
leisure alone is supposed to produce in perfection. 


College Men and Real Men. 


HAT was a very suggestive remark, which a journal 
attributes to some innocent girl: “Oh, let me see! 
Who was there? There were lots of college men, of course; 
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yes, and some real men.” Well, well, my dear child, what 
do you see so queer about us college men? You, certainly, 
have not been so unfortunate as to fall in with that select 
few who believe that “ We are college men; all other men 
are snobs.” Now, my fair one, let us meditate awhile upon 
the subject, and see just wherein we are different from the 
rest of the race, and how that difference is likely to affect 
our characters. 

We are in a miniature world of our own, it is often said. 
Doubtless, a very simple order of society, and very easy ways 
of existing, prevail among us. For, all that is hard and 
practical, is at once ruled-out, as fit only for the coarser old 
world, without. “Give us this day our daily bread,” we cry 
to the outside world, and it is forthwith provided, baked to 
order, without any further inconvenience. Why miniature 
world, isa misnomer. It is more like a miniature heaven. 
Not exactly, either, for in heaven they minister day and 
night; but we are ministered unto, or else there is a howl 
raised in the camp more suggestive of pandemonium than f 
paradise. Never mind, however, the name of our society, 
suffice it to say that it fiffers from real society, chiefly in 
what it lacks. We at once conclude, then, that college life 
differs from real life, by the absence of its severe strains and 
disagreeable burdens. Such ease, doubtless, is favorable to 
growth. College men, too, will differ correspondingly from 
the practical, common-sense men of the world. But, this 
interpretation makes our fair one’s remark appear very trite. 
Doubtless, dear girl, your words have a deeper meaning. 
We flatter ourselves that you see somethi: g more than our 
lack of practical common-sense, that differentiates us from | 
ordinary men. It is certain, that you did pot meet an 
honor-1oll man, for these load themselves with heavy | 
burdens, and college life is, to them, scarcely less easy than 
real life. There is another class, equally as wretched—it is 
the popular men. These do not expect to win honors by 
force of merit, but they greatly covet those which are con- 
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ferred on college favorites. For these college honors are 
typical of the honors the world has in store for them in after 
life. These prognostications are all they have to feed their 
ambitious hopes. Did you meet one of these? No, no; I’m 
sure he would never have allowed you to discover that he 
was in the least peculiar, or that he differed from you in any 
of his opinions. Still, there is much in the lives of both 
these classes that is unreal and shadowy. Why should the 
one struggle, by intrigue and cunning, the other by over- 
taxing his mind and nerves, to gain honors which, at most, 
they only appreciate as foreshadowing the real honors of life? 
How foolish were those ancient kings, who bribed the priest 
of the oracle, in order that they might enter battle with the 
satisfaction of favorable omens. It is not strange, when 
men are seen, in college, struggling for the shadows of the 
bubbles of real life, that you should mistake them for pup- 
pets. 

Is there, however, anywhere, another society of men, so 
on the alert to discover some unreality, that they may have 
the pleasure of suppressing it? Sometimes, the methods 
we use in obliterating the disagreeable are so severe that 
our fair one is heard to cry out, “ Brutal!” ‘ Shocking!” 
*Disgraceful!” Soitis. But, it shows our hatred of the 
material of which you seem to think we are made. 

It is possible, too, that there are a great many kinds of 
men besides college men who are glad to seek shelter in 
some other category than the common one which embraces 
the whole race. One of our number, during the last Sum- 
mer, found himself one night among strangers. They were 
distant and suspicious. Gradually, however, he began 
drawing shadows over himself. First, it appeared, by 
some incidental remark, that he was a man of affluence. 
Then, in the same way, that his father was a good, old 
Presbyterian elder. Lastly, it appeared that he himself 
was a college man. Thus, beneath the shelter of a father’s 
good name, and beneath the shadow of our classic walls, 
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he was enabled to spend a comfortable night. When 
college men are such current coin in society, there is little 
inducement to try to pass the genuine article. Certainly, it 
would be a wholesome training for us all, if we could be 
deprived of all such shelters, and thrown entirely on our 
merits as men. This is more nearly accomplished in col- 
lege than anywhere else. For though these delusive 
shadows may be of service to us during vacation times, 
there is a spirit in our college community that delights in 
ignoring them. 

Oh, that you could be introduced to “ Honest John!” 
He is, in some respects, an ideal college man, and, at the 
same time, not a bad specimen of the race. He is always 
himself; and, if ever you meet him, you may be sure he is 
not trying to play any part. He does not hesitate to reveal 
himself. Whatever his opinion he ventilates it, and finds it 
all the more wholesome for the process. Thus, “ Honest 
John” has completely dispelled all false notions of himself 
before the more reserved characters of his class have fairly 
begun the process of disillusionment. He highly respects 
himself—not because of any attached honor or position, but 
because he is “ Honest John.” Still, men of the world 
laugh at him, when he goes into society, for it is farcical to 
see a man with so much knowledge who does not know the 
A, B, C of everyday affairs. “ Honest John” knows that 
he is wisely excluded from the world of action at his stage 
of development. His interests in life are bounded by 
the narrow limits of his college. He has nothing in himself 
which men of practical sagacity can respect but his capacity 
to learn and his readiness to become as a little child in order 
to enter the kingdom of knowledge. He has taken the 
most good, as well as the most pleasure, out of his college 
days, by improving this last opportunity to be entirely free 
and unsophisticated. 

But, alas! “ Honest John” has his admirers, and, there- 
fore, of course, his imitators. Almanacs tell about them. 
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Puck looks out for them. “ Honest John” is trammeled 
by them; for itis perplexing to avoid being like his own 
imitators. Beware of them. They are found everywhere, 
playing the part of “ Innocence Abroad.” College opinion 
will not long foster men who estimate themselves by sham 
honors. And those who pass in society as college men— 
always with the emphasis on the college—will find that the 
distinction becomes of less and less importance as they drift 
away from their alma mater, till it becomes a blank. So, 
too, the men who pride themselves on their lack of practi- 
cal knowledge and common sense may find it not so flatter- 
ing to be taken by the world at their own valuation. But, 
back to our text—for we ourselves are pretending, in offer- 
ing such various explanations to our dear one’s remark and 
evading its evident meaning—“ There were some college 
men there.” Yes, and when they pressed your hand and 
sighed, you did not know just what they meant. But 
“there were some real men,” too. Aye, and their meaning 
needs but to be suggested, and not spoken. We cry, your 
pardon. You make us knaves by your mistrust. One 
touch of that rosy lip of thine, and every mother’s son of us 
would be real men. 


Longinus, 


“CAFE at last,” said the young Roman, with a sigh of 

relief, as he cast a longing glance across the sluggish 
Orontes. ‘As soon as the Emperor, who believes me a 
martyr to my country, hears of my escape and return, his 
bounty will be ours.” ‘ Why are you so sad,” he continued, 
turning to the slender girl at his side, “ when our trials and 
dangers are at an end, and all before us looks so bright and 
prosperous? Ah, you mistrust me, Medea. You must not; 
for while you are violent and unschooled, you have a lofty 


and generous soul. You are as wild and rude as the torrents 
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of your Carparthian hills, but you are as pure and unsullied. 
Fear not. You have sacrificed al] for me, and I, on my part, 
will never forsake you. I devote myself to you for life. Are 
you reassured ?”’ 

A happy smile shone out through the little stranger’s tears, 
and, with a touching confidence, she placed a trembling 
hand in that of the handsome Roman. “The Emperor will 
deny me nothing, and I am sure that all will be arranged so 
that I can ever keep watch over your happiness and peace. 
You shall be a companion—nay, rather a sister to the Em- 
peror’s beautiful niece. She will, I am confident, take you 
to her heart, if, if—” and his enthusiasm suddenly lapsed 
into strained embarrassment—“ if Cecelia has not already 
buried the memory of Longinus.” 

This, then, was the end. The Roman’s manner was un- 
mistakable. In return for an idolatrous love, and a devotion 
constant in the most desperate trials, she was to sit in 
sight of another’s paradise, “ beholding Heaven, and feeling 
Hell.” Had there been a doubt as to her fate, a look at the 
selfish absorption of his troubled face would have sufticed. 
The poor girl did not start or shriek. She gave vent to no 
reproaches, no passionate outbursts; but a dull agony crept 
into her tearless eyes, and the childish face hardened into 
stone. 

There is a misery which, from the very excess and hope- 
lessness of its woe, affords the soul a specious calm. His 
face, too, is full of anxious trouble; but not for her. Indeed, 
he does not even notice her, much less comprehend the ruin 
he has wrought. His thoughts are centered on himself 
alone. Is Cecelia true to his memory, and will his resurrec- 
tion bring life to her desolate heart! Dare he hope that her 
grief was so profound as to induce her to live as others have 
done—in the memories and associations of the past, rather 
than step o’er a grave to a hopeful future! Does she still 
nurse the legacy of his devotion, or has another filled the 
void of her love and life! ‘I must discover for myself,” he 
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said, as he roused himself from his feverish abstraction. 
“ Medea,” said he, turning hurriedly to his companion, “the 
day is waning; I must change this barbarous disguise before 
I present myself at the palace, and—and—I have some busi- 
ness of importance to transact before we can declare our- 
selves. Do you await me by the fountain, here; I cannot 
be gone long.” Does she hear? Does she know? No, 
she is beyond knowing; past feeling. She sits like one in 
a trance; her long hair hangs in dripping masses in the 
pool; her eyes stare blankly into its placid waters. Daugh- 
ter of Decebalus, king of Dacia, she had been consumed 
with a passion for the handsome Roman captive. 

She had saved him at the risk of life and at the sacrifice 
of home and country. All that was left in life to live for 
was her love for the Roman, and he—loved another. Why 
should she live? But life, thank God, does not yield so 
easily. The spirit of resistance, the innate sentiment of 
human dignity, benumbed by grief though it be, will ever 
triumph over a selfish concentration of despair. The very 
depravity of our souls will often save us from madness and 
drag us back to life. Action and reaction are equal and 
opposite. When we would die of the wounds of despised 
love, we are saved by our very capacity for hate. 

Many hours—years, if you count time by heart-throbs— 
had passed when the Dacian rose and wandered aimlessly 
into the city. But her eyes were no longer vacant or even 
sad—they were dangerous, with a wild and cunning light. 

She has not proceeded far when she stops, hesitates, and 
then turns abruptly into the road leading to the imperial 
palace. Her languor has vanished. To cross the Orontes 
was the work of a moment. After wandering for a short 
time in the imperial gardens, led by a sort of desperate 
instinct, she comes upon the object of her search in the 
grounds attached to the eastern wing of the palace. Beware, 
Longinus! The fury of an injured Diana once changed a 
youth into a monster, whose shape challenged the bloody 
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persecution of his nearest friends. She saw a signet ring 
that he had told her was the gift of Trajan, carried impetu- 
ously to his lips, coupled with passionate demonstrations of 
love for the fair Cecelia. Her eyes dilated; her hand 
played nervously with a dagger. She bounded forward like 
a wounded animal. Who knows what might have happened, 
had not the heavy hand of a guard been laid upon her 
shoulder, and a stern demand made for the cause of her 
presence there? She cast a quick glance of jealous ferocity 
upon Longinus, whose presence had hitherto escaped the 
guard; saw him in the act of scaling the wall that separated 
him from the private apartments of the palace, to fall, no 
doubt—oh, fatal thought!—into the arms of his Roman 
mistress; took swift resolve, and, pointing him out to the 
officer, accused him of intentions on the Emperor’s life. 
The unfortunate lover was in the act of planting his dag- 
ger in a crevice of the wall, to aid him in his romantic ven- 
ture, when he was startled by the dreadful ery of “Treason! 
Treason! Down with the assassin!” Realizing his danger 
at a glance, he leaped lightly to the ground and attempted 
to escape by the river. A short pursuit, a desperate resist- 
ance, and the gathering darkness of the night succeeded to 
the gloom of a Syrian dungeon. * * * The trial was 
very brief. In the reign of terror that ensued upon the 
arrest, the informer vanished and could nowhere be found, 
but the proofs of treason were ample for a Roman tribunal. 
His Dacian dress, the act of entering the Emperor’s private 
grounds with dagger drawn, and the testimony of the cen- 
turion as to the accusation of Medea, condemned him 
speedily to death. Ilis assertion of identity with Longinus, 
the Emperor’s favorite, whom every one knew had been 
murdered by Decebalus, only served to put him in the light 
of a contemptible and clumsy liar, and to close all hearts to 
thoughts of mercy. . ° . ° ° * ° 
It was a glorious day at Antioch. The imperial resources 
of the entire Roman world had been taxed to make it a day 
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long to be remembered in the annals of its bloody and 
licentious pleasures. 

Long before the appointed time the colonnades of Epi- 
phanes, and even the infamous groves of Daphne were 
deserted, and the dense crowds of the Tetropolis were hur- 
rying to the amphitheater. 

Expectation was on tip-toe, for something new was 
promised to the fierce ennui of the mob, long since glutted 
with the commoner scenes of the arena. 

But there was one in that vast cosmopolitan herd deaf to 
its babble and blind to its show. One capable of observa- 
tion would have been startled to see a face so young and 
beautiful stamped with the impress of such profound woe, 
Her great, lack-lustre eyes fixed on vacancy, Medea, for she 
it was, drifted helplessly with the crowd int. the amphi- 
theater. The cruel sport begins. ‘“ You do not like this 
tame show,” said a Latin slave, who, sitting next her, had 
observed her apathy; “and, by the gods, you are right. A 
bull and a bear! Bah! We can see that any day. But 
wait till the assassin—he that calls himself Longinus—ha! 
ha!—meets the mad gladiator. The poor maniac—you 
seem a stranger here—calls himself ‘ Jupiter the Avenger.’ 
Great gods, his strength and fury! For years he was the 
pet brute of Antioch, for he is ‘ plurimarum palmarum gladi- 
ator,’ and has never known defeat; but, one day, after a 
bloody fight in the arena, he killed an aged captive, and, on 
breaking the stranger’s casque, the poor wretch recognized 
the features of his father. They say he sat down by the 
body and cried like a girl. He killed twelve men before ; 
entangled in the nets of the Retriarii, they could not drag 
him from the corpse. From that day to this he has never 
opened his lips but to give expression to his mania for 
insatiable revenge. He is as strong as Polydemus of Thes- 
saly, and no gladiator e’er equalled him in fierceness. The 
gods grant that the prisoner—they say he made a magnifi- 
cent resistance to arrest—may afford the mad giant an 
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opportunity to display his skill. To give him hope and 
courage, the prisoner has been promised—falsely, of course 
—life as the reward of success; but no man ever heard that 
harrowing battle-cry, ‘ Kill, kill, kill,’ and lived to—but, lo! 
The Audibatae! What rare sport!” The slave’s terrible 
gossip had crept stealthily through her lethargy, and stung 
her very soul into tortured consciousness. A realization, 
all too vivid, of her lover’s perils deprived her, for the 
moment, of the power to move. 

At last, with a gesture of extreme horror, she rose and 
tottered from the theater. 

Free from the terrible enclosure, she fled like a hunted 
roe, until the applause of the populace was a mere echo. 

Exhausted at last with exertion and terror, she threw her- 
self down and buried her face in her hands. All about the 
poor child was calm and beautiful. 

Not a breath broke the delicious quiet, save now and then 
the tender trill of some chance songster; but the mind of 
Medea writhed in paroxysms of terror. 

Fancy, goaded by remorse, harrowed up her soul with the 
most exquisite torture. She stopped her ears, but she still 
heard the coarse jéers and hisses of the populace. She shut 
fast her eyes, but she saw the body of her gallant lover pol- 
luted in the dust of the arena. She saw the poor corpse 
mangled and dishonored, and the glazing eyes of Longinus 
fastened upon her in their dying agony—a look of infinite 
reproach. She jumped to her feet, trembling in every fiber; 
her forehead bathed in great drops of perspiration. 

She noticed, with a start, that she had wandered into the 
very gardens where her jealous madness had betrayed her 
lover. Hitherto her mind had been so desperately vacant, 
or so wildly tortured, that the thought of the possibility of 
doing aught to prevent the terrible catastrophe had not once 
occurred to her. 

She remembered now that she had heard some gossip— 
she knew not where—sneer at the affectation of the 
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Princess’ mourning, and condemn as puerile her absence 
from the sports. 

“T will go to her,” she thought, “ throw myself at her 
feet, and tell her all. Ifthe gods are merciful, she may yet 
save him.” Something like a smile stole timidly into her 
face, but the wan stranger tarried scarce a moment. 

Dare she hope that they would admit her, an unknown 
and lowly stranger, into the presence of Trajan’s niece ? 

And if they should, who would believe her marvelous and 
unsubstantiated story? It was hard to give up hope, and 
sink thus back into despair. 

A moment of intense perplexity, an evident mental 
struggle, and the distressed creature bounded forward to 
the spot where Longinus was arrested, kneels and searches 
breathlessly in the grass. In that moment of suspense she 
had called up every detail of the arrest. In great excite- 
ment or extreme grief, trifles that, absorbed in the matter 
of vital interest, seem to pass unnoted and unknown, prove 
afterward to be indelibly graven on the memory. 

She remembered now, for the first time, that the signet 
could not have been replaced in its locket, for the Roman, 
in his attempt to scale the wall, had held it firmly in his 
teeth. Must he not have lost it in the suddenness of his 
arrest? If not, why had he not sent it to the Emperor, and 
been already free? The enthusiasm of her search was not 
long to be denied. With a cry of joy, she holds in her hand 
the key to the situation. The life of one tenderly, passion- 
ately loved hangs upon her expedition; but she had not run 
a dozen paces before she stops, and leans heavily against a 
tree. Murder, if the prisoner is not released, leaves upon 
her soul its everlasting stain; but she does not stir. 

Fly, Medea! The voice of love and pardon lend thee 
wings! In Heaven’s name, what means this dangerous 
hesitation, this mad delay! The minutes, the very seconds 
are fateful of life or death. Still motionless; her face as 
pale as the marble walls around ,her! She is not dead? 
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Ohl What so complicated, so unfathonable, so infinite as 
the struggles of the human mind! 


‘Oh, jealousy, each other passion’s calm, 
To thee, thou conflagration of the soul! 
Thou king of torments!” * * * 


Wild excitement reigns in the arena. Although the in- 
furiated giant is clad in the complete armor of the Hoplo- 
machi, and the prisoner is armed with the naked sword, the 
superb skill and courage of his defence gives ample play for 
the prowess of the gladiator. The delighted multitude, no 
longer remembering the malefactor, rend the sky with 
cheers of admiration and encouragement. And had the 
issue been dependent solely on skill, the giant might have 
met his match in the young Roman, for in all Trajan’s army 
there had not been a better swordsman than Longinus. In 
the mad impetuosity of his attack, however, the fury of the 
gladiator o’er-reached itself, and, before he could recover from 
an abortive lunge, the sword of the desperate youth had 
tasted of his blood. The surprise and enthusiasm of the 
mob knew no bounds; men danced upon their seats and 
waved their arms in a frenzy of delight. Again the giant 
pressed hard upon the gallant boy. An agile bound, a 
parry, feint and thrust, and again a purple stream spurted 
from the jointures of the madman’s harness. ‘ The gladia- 
tor’s doomed,” cried some; “Ife has lost his superb art.” 
But the mad are oftimes strangely reasoning and full of 
cunning. “Jupiter” has at least measured the strength of 
his opponent, and while he pursues the slender youth like 
an impersonated fury, his assault is art itself. For some 
time the dexterity and agility of Longinus serves to evade 
the force of his irresistible blows, but he tires visibly, and 
his strength is failing. Indeed, the match to the commonest 
observer is fearfully uneven. The Roman fights for life, but 
the madman is supernatural. Unprotected by armor, his 
wounds bathe the ground. His sinews slacken. He gathers 
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his remaining strength for a last coup de main. His antago- 
nist falters and falls back for breath. 

Something remarkable is happening, for the gladiator’s 
attention is distracted for an instant. The fainting youth 
sees his opportunity, puts his remaining strength in a des- 
pairing lunge, slips in his own blood and falls vanquished 
at the madman’s feet. The agitation of the vast multitude 
is frozen into rest with horror. Nothing breaks the momen- 
tary and absolute suspense but the figure of a slender girl 
speeding across the sand of the arena. In a twinkling she 
reaches the scene of the tragedy, and, with an agonized 
appeal for mercy, throws herself upon the bleeding body of 
her prostrate lover. The emperor has risen in terror from 
his seat. Ilis quick eye has recognized the pallid features 
of his adopted child, and comprehended at a glance the 
danger of her position. The entire audience, following the 
expressed will of the emperor, demanded, by the customary 
sigu, mercy for the vanquished. But what is the will of 
these crawling flies to this madman, to this supposititious 
ruler of Olympus? The deliverance has come too late. The 
power of mortal man could not save these lovers now. The 
infuriated maniac draws himself full to his gigantic height, 
his sword circles for a second through the breathless air, 
and then leaps straight up before descending on the un- 
happy lovers. 

There is a moment of torturing stillness, followed by a 
low rumble as of distant thunder. Quicker than it takes to 
tell, a black cloud steals swiftly over the arena. The faces 
of the assembled crowds turn white with undefinable dread, 
A moment more, and the huge ampitheater reels and rocks 
like astricken ship at sea; the earth trembles to its very 
core. The black mass overhead parts suddenly and rolls 
back; a blinding light flashes through the rift, and the mad 
gladiator drops—a withered corpse. * * * * * * 

It is now many weeks since the terrible earthquake of 
A. D. 115 spread havoc and ruin through the streets of 
Antioch, and in the soft and dewy atmosphere of early 
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evening a wedding party glides gently over the quiet Oron- 
tes. The happy pair turn for an instant as they land, and 
gaze intently on the ruins of the amphitheater. 

“No trace?” said the young wife, turning and looking 
anxiously into her husband’s face. ‘ No trace?” 

** None,” said he, sadly. 

The word had scarce died upon his lip when a mantle of 
foreign texture and most curiously figured, borne upon the 
bosom of the river, was washed in silence to their feet. In 
answer to the tearful questioning of Cecelia’s eyes, the 
young Roman bowed his head and reverently whispered, 
“ Medea!” 


Verses. 


The years go by like drifting clouds, 
Shapeless, changing—pale as shrouds. 
Dark as sin and red as blood, 

Driven on by the breath of God. 

We are under and watch them pass, 

As we grow and wither, and die like grass. 
Once thro’ the years there shines a light 
And falls upon us,—it is love; 

And it comes no more upon our sight, 

It has gone with the years that drift above. 
If we lie in sleep when the light outshines, 
We may live as we will nor know the want, 
But to watch it as its glory divines, 

To see it shudder and faint and pant— 
And drift away with the drifting years 

Is woe too strange for the touch of tears. 


If we waken out of the tomb 
In any other place, 

If we go from the narrow room 
To another place, 

It may be we shall see the light 
Shining upon some face, 

And reach our hands and say— 
Art thou not mine? 

And the lighted lips shall say— 

I am thine. 
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WRITER in the last Lrr., on “Chapel Stage and its 

Prizes,” has taken pains “to express the opinions of a 
select few.” We hope they are the opinions of a very “ select 
Sew,” for they are certainly shallow enough. If the writer 
had taken pains to examine the conditions of the prizes, and 
then apply them to the J. O.’s, he would have found that 
there is one condition which a J. O. very often finds a 
serious barrier—i. ¢., being among the best six or twelve 
writers. With all due deference to ’83’s J. O.’s, we are of 
the opinion that this may cut off more than half of them. 
And how would the writer have these prizes distributed? He 
hopes for “a more just and pleasing distribution ot honors,” 
but how would he accomplish it? Would he throw it wholly 
on speaking a good oration? That is the J. O. contest over 
again, and surely that will not encourage the non-ora- 
torical members to compete. The Baird prizes are, practi- 
cally, the only incentive to good writing during the course 
that Princeton offers. They must inevitably better the 
quality of the regular essays. The Maclean prize is limited 
to eight men, and it is a good deal easier to take it than the 
first Baird prize. The one means, a single good effort, the 
other a succession of good efforts. We heartily agree with 
the remarks on improving the character of the orations, but 
how is it going to be better done than by this very plan of 
the Baird prizes? The great fault of Chapel Stage has been 
the want of good orations. A well written, thoughtful ora- 
tion, even if delivered poorly, receives more attention and 
genuine approval than a flashy oration, delivered, if you 
please, by a second J.O. Whatever, therefore, improves 
the writing is for the improvement of Chapel Stage, and 
such is the mission of the Baird prizes. 
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wane we semen appeal to the “ powers that be” to 
grant us our requests; to remove overburdensome 
laws, in fine, to treat us like gentlemen, we should at all 
times remember that they estimate what we will do in the 
future by our actions in the past. If, as soon as we get 
beyond the letter of the law, and its sway, we show a total 
absence of all power of self-control, we may expect to have 
no flattering reputation with the Faculty. 

The allusion here made is to the action of certain gradu- 
ates and under-graduates at the Yale game. Also, to their 
conduct generally, throughout New York that evening. If 
these men enjoy such festivities, they are at liberty to in- 
dulge in them. But in doing so, there is no need, whatever, 
of displaying great badges of “Orange and Black,” and pro- 
claiming to the people at large that they hail from Prince- 
ton. When we are questioned about the so-called “disturb- 
ances’ among the students, we reply that we have no more 
than do other colleges. The trouble lies in the fact that 
the newspapers of the neighboring cities catch up the least 
item of such a kind, and magnify it till its account fills a 
column. If we desire to suppress such articles, the very 
last thing Princeton men should do, is to go to a city where 
some of these papers are published, and there bring dis- 
credit on themselves and their college. 

We can only appeal to the graduates’ love for their Alma 
Mater. We beg them, at least, not to bring shame upon 
her. Of the under-graduates, we ask that, for their present 
welfare, and that of the college, and for all their interests 
which relate to Princeton, both for the present and future, 
they endeavor to put an end to such conduct as was seen at 
the Polo Grounds, and in New York city, on Thanksgiving 
day. 





N INTERESTING trial of strength took place a few 
mornings since, between a prominent and portly professor 
plus a negro janitor oa one side, and about fifty unfortunate 
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students on the other; the “resisting medium” (Credat 
Judeus Apella!) being the chapel door. 

After the amount of legislation designed to enforce attend- 
ance on morning prayer, and the efficient corps of chapel 
police now fully organized, we were surprised to see men 
actually barred from the house of the Lord and ceremonies of 
divine worship, simply because the last echoes of the chapel 
bell had just died away; the services not yet being begun. 

The whole affair will bear a careful analysis, which we 
here present: 

I. A Precedent.—The case of the five foolish virgins, who, 
like these students, had burned their midnight oil. But 
then, ¢heir supply ran out, while no one of these men were 
scantily equipped. 

II. Extenuating Circumstances on the Side of the Authori- 
ties. —None. 

Ill. Extenuating Circumstances on the Side of the Students. 

(a) The bell is not rung as long as it was last year by 
more than one minute, and many students are accustomed to 
start for chapel at its first stroke. Thus the time allowed is 
insufficient, and they are made to suffer for the bellman’s 
laziness. 

(6) There was no intention on the part of the students to 
disturb the exercises. 

(c) It was a serious loss to many of the men, whose gra- 
tuity of absences is nearly exhausted. 

[V. Results. 

(a) A disturbance in chapel, to the great delight of the 
sinners; and sorrow, of all truly reverent worshippers. 

(6) Two classes of men kept from divine service: 1. Those 
who couldn’t spare the absences. 2. Those who really enjoy 
our morning services of prayer and praise, and derive benefit 
from them. 

(c) Whereas it has been the earnest desire of us all to 
preserve order in our new house of worship, now we see the 
first disturbance caused by the needless interference of a 
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faculty member, with men who were hastening to comply 
with college rules. 

V. Conclusion Arrived at.— Truly, I had rather be a door- 
keeper” in the Marquand Chapel, than be locked out by 
him, and score twenty absences. 





HERE can be no doubt that the conduct at ’82’s final 
Chapel Stage was unbecoming, and that the faculty 
should take suitable measures to suppress such behavior in 
the future. They have adopted their plan; will it succeed? 
An examination, from effect to cause, of the various mis- 
demeanors which happen during one’s college course, will 
often reveal as primary, a failure on the part of the “ author- 
ities,” to recognize what a student would ask above all else, 
that he is, though subordinated, still a man. To treat him 
as a child, serves only to intensify whatever opposition may 
have existed. The encore given the Instrumental Club, at 
’83’s first Chapel stage, was a deserved applause. Cer- 
tainly those who participated in it intended no indignity, 
either to the speakers, or to any member of the faculty. 
They were but exercising a privilege which has been always 
accorded them, and which merit rightly demanded. Above 
all, there was no opposition to the applause, and the presid- 
ing officer seemingly recognized its true significance. To 
have singled out a few individuals for such rigorous punish- 
ment, all of whom were certainly innocent of any attempt 
at misbehavior, will appear immediately, to one not inter- 
ested, eminently unjust. There is a right and a wrong way 
to overcome every evil. Both may succeed. Too often, 
however, the latter is adopted, in our over-zealous efforts. 
Too often, also, consequences are unweighed by the makers 
of college laws; it is on the student’s reputation that the 
stigma falls. Will good or evil predominate under the 
existence of such a law? 
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HERE seems to be a pressing need, at present, to have a 
course in Elementary Physics during Soph. year. The 
demand is a perfectly reasonable and justifiable one; and, 
should such a course be established, no doubt it would ma- 
terially benefit every one in Junior year. A parallel course 
has been adopted in the other branches of study. In the 
English course of Sophomore year, students are fully pre- 
pared for higher studies in that department, and at the same 
time, a few of the more simple parts of logic are incidentally 
taught, thus paving the way for the more advanced logic 
that is to follow. 

The mathematical training of Sophomore year is excellent, 
but it might, with profit, be supplemented with a slight or 
partial course, which would have a vast practical value in 
the subsequent course. And this would facilitate the work, 
not only of the student, but also that of the professor, for he 
is very often called on to explain some of the most elementary 
principles, which might certainly be comprehended by some 
previous attention. Mechanics are certainly very dark to a 
man, who has had no opportunity of acquiring even a lim- 
ited knowledge concerning the first principles that underlie 
them. 

This plan would not necessarily entail more work on the 
professor in charge of this department, as his assistant could 
perform the extra amount of work which would be required. 
By explaining, and going through a small work, the class 
would enter on the subject the following year, introduced, at 
least, to one of the most important studies of the course. 
The feasibility and usefulness of the scheme ought to gain 
for it the honest consideration of those who are most deeply 
interested in the welfare of the college. Its adoption would, 
no doubt, be hailed with approval, and the increased skill 
and thoroughness caused by this change, would be the chief 
factors in its praise. 
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A MATTER that concerns every one in College, is the con- 
tinual loss of books from the College Library. We 
often hear great growls at the strictness of the Librarian, 
but the fact is that he has much reason for his “ regulations.” 
Now and again, his wrath is stirred by the discovery that 
some volume is missing from the shelves, and no receipt is 
forthcoming for it; and, in the majority of cases, the books 
so taken out are never returned, and are thus lost, not only 
to the Library, but also to the students, who need them and 
have a right to them. It may be that the volumes are taken 
out with the intention of returning them as soon as they are 
done with, but carelessness or neglect, or a worse fault still, 
leads to their utter loss. The injustice of taking out a book 
without giving a receipt is plain, as it deprives others of 
gaining the knowledge it can impart. Often half a dozen 
men are prevented from reaping the benefits of a book, 
through the selfishness and dishonesty of a man, who takes 
out that book without permission, and thus leaves no clue 
as to its whereabouts. Beside that, the act is itself repre- 
hensible, and a sense of honor should prevent any such 
practice. Also, some of the finest se/s of works in the 
Library, in many cases the best sets obtainable, are broken 
into and rendered incomplete. 

The result of this is certain to be that, as soon as the cat- 
alogue is finished, the students will be shut out of the 
alcoves, and can reach the books only through assistants. 
The work of getting out a catalogue, which gives promise 
of being eminently fine and complete, is, to a certain extent, 
made of no use by this practice. 

The remedy is in the students’ own hands. Let the prac- 
tice be discountenanced and discontinued, because of its in- 
justice, its dishonesty, and the results it will surely bring. 

Another matter, connected with the above, is the habit 
some Professors have, of taking out valuable helps, and 
keeping them out during the whole time that branch is 
being studied. Once in these Professors’ hands the books 
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are as good as lost, so far as they benefit students. The 
thing is unfair, and whatever the true reason may be, it 
looks as though a Professor feared too much knowledge on 
the part of the students, 

We call for fair dealing on all sides. 


fitlitorials, 


\ E ARE sorry to learn that the funds for the Maclean 
Prize are not yet deemed sufficient to justify the faculty 
in offering it again. The Halls, as is known, have for the 
last two years paid the money necessary to offer it. We 
were never in favor of this, although we could appreci- 
ate the motive for the first year, when it was supposed that 
it would be necessary to bridge over only one year. But it 
is well known now that the college cannot offer the Mac- 
lean more than one year in three or four, and we hope 
the Halls will not allow the establishment of a custom of 
putting up $50 apiece, annually, each hoping that it may be 
able to get it back by also putting up some man to win it. 
We do not like the principle, and the halls have need of all 
their funds to add books to their libraries, and in various 
ways to make their exercises more interesting and profitable, 
We know that more interest centers around this prize than 
almost any other, but if we would have it on a firm basis, 
possibly there could be no better way than to let one com- 
mencement pass without it, hoping that some kind-hearted 
friend of the college, seeing the gap, would fill it from the 
abundance of his pocket. 
3 
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HE FOOT-BALL season of 1882 has closed, with Yale 

still champions. It is needless to say that we are not 
jubilant over the result. We have no reason, however, to 
be discouraged or ashamed of our team. It was a good one; 
in many points, the finest we have ever had. The passing 
and kicking have not been beaten, and if it had not been for 
the unforeseen accidents that deprived us of two of our best 
players, we firmly believe that the tables would not have 
been turned against us. Harlan, one of the finest players in 
the association, was, more than the college knew, a stay in 
the team, and his loss, with the loss of one of the heavy 
rushers at the same time, took much of the weight from 
our eleven. In fact it left the team too light, and took away 
the confidence we had before. As it was, we were beaten 
by greater weight and not by superior skill. Yale had a 
good team, “ the finest we have ever had,” the Yale papers 
say, and their team was not without skill, but, as one of the 
city papers aptly remarked, Yale soon found it was not her 
policy to contend with Princeton in mere skill. The col- 
lege has reason to be proud of our team for 1882, even if it 
did not get all the glory possible. 

A feature of the past season—it is, unfortunately, getting 
to be a feature of every season—is the charge of “ brutality” 
made against the Yale team. This charge has not been 
made simply by other colleges, but by the public. The 
accounts of the Yale-Harvard game, given by the New York 
Clipper and other papers, could not have been written with- 
out some basis to sustain the charge. Yale, at last realizing 
the force of this charge, has been compelled to treat it with 
something besides brow-beating contempt. The statement 
made by their team, and published in the Tribune, is a 
strange mingling of awkward apology and confused asser- 
tions. We instance one statement: “ We are not use to 
crying ‘held,’ because we have been taught to stop the man 
with our hands, not with our voice.” Now, every one 
knows that the effect of this teaching is to make the game 
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rougher. Dear Yale! teach your players to play in as gentle- 
manly a manner as possible, so as to prevent this charge. 
Whether it is true or not, it certainly injures college foot-ball. 

Another thing we would call attention to, is that the pre- 
sent rules do not work altogether satisfactorily. Weight is 
still made to count too much. We hope that the next con- 
vention will consider the plan of limiting the rush line, and 
giving the half-backs more chance to play. It is in the half- 
: back playing that the greatest skill is possible. 





: 


R. CROSBY has raised quite a stir by his speech before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni in New York. Perhaps 
the chief reason that his speech is so widely quoted is, that 
it contains statements and opinions which are somewhat 
antagonistic to the generally received opinion concerning 
college educators. 

He advocates oral, instead of written examinations. He 
seems utterly ignorant of the fact that in most colleges the 
advantages of the oral system are admitted, and those of the 
written are self-evident; and so the two methods are almost 
universally used side by side, with good results. He does 
not admit the advantages of an elective system, and would 
go back to olden times, when the colleges turned out men 
who had all been instructed in precisely the same subjects. 
Thus, in this case also, he does not seem to know that our 
educators are seeking to strike the golden mean between 
absolutely voluntary courses and strictly prescribed studies. 

It will be seen that, in dealing with these matters, the 
popular Doctor has shown some dogmatism. Many of his 
views are fundamently excellent, and are held by most of 
our successful teachers. Yet Dr. C. carries his theories to 
extremes, and thus startles and interests, but he cannot con- 


vince. 
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When he touches the athletic question, he makes similar 
mistakes. He adopts the view, so popular among many just 
now, that athletics in college are a positive evil, that too 
much time is given to them, and that the governors of our 
colleges have neglected their duty in not placing greater 
restraints upon their indulgence. Here he is at fault in his 
facts, as well as in his reasoning from them; and he shows 
that he has not that practical knowledge of athletic sports 
that is necessary for a competent critic. 

But the words of a student upon such a question are not 
often received with much deference. Tle is a “ callow nest- 

ling.” Besides, he may be an interested party. Hence we 
will quote an able authority, quite on a par with Dr. Crosby, 
and whose opinions are much more temperate and just. 
The following is a part of an editorial, which appeared 
in a late issue of The Nution: “ Dr. Crosby’s criticism as to 
the way in which athletic sports are cultivated in our col- 
leges will meet, we fancy, with pretty general approval from 
competent observers. The general public is, we believe, 
under the impression that too much time is given to these 
things by the bulk of our undergraduates in the great East- 
ern colleges. There never was a greater mistake. The fact 
is, there is too little. The college base-ball, boating and 
foot ball, which make so much talk in the newspapers, are 
shared in, really, by about two or three dozen young men in 
each college, whose expenses are paid by their fellows. * * 

“The boat clubs and base-ball clubs * * * have done 
much to create and foster the admiration for health and 
vigor, without which college men, in our time, cannot exert 
much influence in the world, no matter how great their cul- 
ture may be. The days are gone by when mere learning 
made an idol of the possessor. Culture, in our time, needs 
to have a man in good ‘condition’ behind it to command 
popular respect. The grandeur of the ‘college consump- 
tives,’ as Dennis Kearney called them, is gone forever.” 
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FEW months ago our Olla Pod. published a list of those 

who would try for the various prizes and fellowships to 
be awarded at Commencement. We do not know that the 
list of contestants was any shorter than usual, and yet it 
seemed to us far too short. The college gives annually 
about $4,500 in prizes and fellowships, and yet in many 
cases a single man tries for a $600 prize. This arises, we 
think, from a mistaken idea that only nigh standing men 
can take these prizes and fellowships. On the contrary, 
they are awarded, in every case, for excellence in special 
departments, and class standing does not enter in. There is 
no dishonor attaching to defeat, and we know of no better 
way for most students to make Senior year profitable than 
by devoting their extra time to some special department. It 
is not yet too late to make a successful trial for some of 
these honors. Any good student in Dr. McCosh’s depart- 
ment need not despair of making the Mental Science Fel- 
lowship contest interesting, and even the Experimental could 
be found practicable, while the Historical and the English 
Prize are yet to be won. Let us hear of more contestants 
from ’83. 


OTHING has impressed us more in the study of college 

-Y journalism than the difference in the editorial individu- 
ality found in the different papers. In some, the editors 
seem to lose all personality, and the distinct character and 
tune remains unvaried year after year; in others, each new 
board of editors make their paper practically an entirely 
different journal. Beneath these facts lies a significant 
question: How far should the personality of the editors 
mould their paper? The question is causing considerable 
discussion in the outside world of journalism, and it may be 
noticed with profit here at Princeton, especially as we have 
lately had an instance wherein the editorial personality of 
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our E. C, made itself very prominent. A very popular 
view just now held is, that the editor should lose his 
individuality, and, whatever his personal view, write in 
accordance with the creed and tone of his paper or 
readers. It is argued, in support of this view, that other- 
wise the paper becomes no more than the editors, and that 
the quality of the journal is lowered. In the case of the 
college papers it may be argued that in no other way can the 
paper be representative. The general tendency of the lead- 
ing college papers, it may be noticed, is in this direction. 
Intercollegiate contests in deeds and words compel a regard 
to the positions formerly held, and each new board feel 
themselves forced to sustain the positions upheld by their 
predecessors. And if a college journal should fail to uphold 
its college teams on every disputed point, we greatly fear 
for the subscription lists of that journal. 

On the other side, it is argued, that this makes journalism 
destructive of character, and lowers the tove and ability of 
the editor. The former part of this argument has been 
strongly urged by Geo. W. Curtis, in Sarper’s Monthly. 
The whole argument is especially applicable to students. 
We are moulding our character for life, and it is held that if 
the student is to write continually in favor of that which he 
does not believe, he must become a mere machine, must lose 
much in strength and talent, (for no man can write to the 
best alvantage when writing against his principles,) and 
finally, that the young editor cannot afford to sacrifice hig 
individual opinions. 

The question, therefore, becomes one of no little moment 
to college papers, for nowhere else is the editor brought 
into closer relation to his readers, so being expected to write 
continually one way. To the college, we would say, be care- 
ful how you act towards the editor who may not echo the 
popular cry, for strong individuality is necessary to success. 
Editors should never indulge in small personality, but free- 
dom of opinion should never be crushed. 
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Olla-Podrida. 


“ This news is old enough, while it is every day’s news.” 
—Measure for Measure. Act Ill. Scene 2 


Left again. 

“Gone where the violets bloom”’—the F. B. C. 

We beat Columbia, anyway. ‘Small favors,” &c. 

Nov. 13.—U. of Pa., 85, vs. Princeton, ’85, foot ball at Princeton. 
Score—5 touch-downs to 0, in favor of Princeton. 

Nov. 14—Rutgers vs. University at foot ball. Score—3 goals and 4 
touch-downs to 0, in favor of Princeton. Rutgers made 6 safeties. 

Noy. 15.—Hall groups taken. Pach, when urged by a Senior to give 
“a new joke, a good one, now,” remarked, “ All right, you just turn 
your head.” Senior was satisfied with the joke...... Meeting of the 
American Association of Science. Professors Young and Guyot were 
present from Princeton. Prof. Young was elected president. 

Nov. 16.—Senior Prize Essay contest in Clio. Ist, Paden. 2d, E. 
Royle. 

Nov. 18.—Yale vs. Columbia, championship games, Score—Yale, 11 
goals and 5 touch-downs; Columbia, 0........ Harvard vs. Princeton. 
Score—Harvard, 1 goal, 1 touch-down. Princeton, 1 goal....... Prince- 
ton, ’86, vs. Lawrenceville. Score—6 goals and 2 touch-downs to noth- 
ing in favor of Princeton. 

Noy. 21.—Senior Prize contest in Oratory, Whig Hall. Scott, Ist. 
Woods, 2d. 

_ Noy. 22.—’85's Proc. out. 

Nov. 24-25.—’83’s Class-day elections. The following were elected 
to the different positions: Class President, J. P. Flint; Master of 
Ceremonies, Jas. S. Harlan; Secretary, W. Green; Class-Day Orator, 
W. K. Shelby; Presentation Orator, A. K. Harsha; Prophet, R. F. 
Shanklin ; Censor, R. D. Petty; Ivy Orator, F. L. Whitlock; Memorial 
Orator, F. N. Rutan; Washington’s Birthday Orator, W. G. Jones; 
Nassau Herald Committee, W. P. Finney, Jas. Russell, G. C. Howell, 
G. N. Karner; Memormial Committee, F. A. Libbey, D. P. Morgan, 
H. W. Hall, H. A. Alexander; Committee on Class Ode, A, P. Carman, 
T. R. Paden, F. Rk. Wadleigh, C. I. Young, ;C. A. Richmond; Class 
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Day Committee, A. W. Wilson, W. W. Butler, G. R. Fleming, O. Har- 
riman, Jr., E. C. Peace, L. Riggs, Jr., J. E. Baldwin, T. A. C. Baker, 8S. 
K. Royle, S. M. Davis, F.C. R. Roberts, C. H. Bonbright, W. C. Procter. 


Noy. 25.—Foot ball game at Princeton, between Columbia and 
Princeton. Score, 3 goals and 1 touch-down for Princeton, to 7 safe- 
ties for Columbia. The features of the game were the excellent play- 
ing of Poe in his first game, and the fine all-round play of Morgan. 
During the game, and just after we got our second touch-down, a 
Columbia spectator was heard to say: “ Well, our fellows can holler, 
anyway.”’.........First Division Chapel Stage. 

Noy. 28.—New door-keeper at chapel......... Whig Hall First Compet- 
itive Debate Prize—Reeves, ’84; Mentions—Hodge, ’83; Lawson, ’84. 


Noy. 29.—Students give proof positive that they desire and are 
determined to attend morning chapel, no matter what stands in the 
way. 

SCENE. 
Prof, a getting his muscle up, a pushing on a door; 
Prof. a getting a rumpus up, bigger than ever before. 
CAUSE. 
Students a stringing up the walk, in unconcerned way ; 
Janitor letting the ringing stop, with students a block away. 
RESULT. 


Prof.’s equipose a little upset, he’s got in quite a heat; 
The students into chapel get, and take a lofty seat. 


Nov. 30.—Thanksgiving Day. Game on Polo Grounds with Yale. 
Cold day, very! Score, 2 goals for Yale, 1 for Princeton. The game 
was marked chiefly by incessant fouling by Yale, the most noticeable 
of which were those made on fair catches by our men. 

One of the Dartmouth papers is referring to Amherst’s victories 
over Princeton in base ball as an argument for keeping Amberst and 
Dartmouth in the College Association. By the way, Williams College 
is going to make an effort to enter. 

Pach is photographer for the Senior Classes of Yale, Harvard, West 
Point, Dartmouth, Williams, Wellesley and Princeton. 


“ Royal Astronomer for Bulgaria,” is the latest for Vulcheff. 


A Rutgers man has worked out the universal theorem of which the 
Binomial Theorem is only a special case. It’s about time for Dr. G. 
B. H. to “brace up and do something.” 

Mr. McMasters, it is understood, has a work in press. It is reported 
to be an Economic History of the U. S. 

Scott, ’83, is reported engaged. Safe at last. 
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“Put some sponges in her bustle, 
She is going out to skate ; 
She will need their yielding softness, 
When she tries the figure eight.”—Zz. 


The Harvard Herald gives the history of lacrosse, and claims support 
for it on the ground that, excepting tennis, it is the oldest athletic 
game played in college. 

Columbia has been beaten enough in foot ball this year to change 
her colors from blue and white to black and blue.— Yale Courant. 

The Va. University magazine has an article thirty-six pages long on 
“The New Time: From Amid the Shadows of the Old.” Another 
exchange quotes Pascal. 


There are twenty-five Princeton men in Columbia Law School. 
Eleven of them are ’82 men. 


LINES ON A DOCTOR'S DOOR-PLATE. 


The other day, as I was turning 
Off Thirty-fourth street, to Fifth avenue, 
I looked up, with quick eye discerning, 
And, on a door, this met my view: 


“ Doctor Swift, from two to four;” 
** Doctor Polk, from nine to eleven.” 
One glance I took, no more, 
Then turned and sighed, “Good Heaven! 
“This Doctor Swift is truly quick, 
Four hours, at most, he gives one ; 
No case of his has long been sick, 
If anywhere there lives one. 


“ Yet Doctor Polk is not too slow, 
He kills in hours eleven; 

Oh! when I die, I hope to go, 
Not Swift nor Polked, to Heaven.” 


Already 250 pages of the Library Catalogue are set up, and the proof 
of them is in the Library. It is completed from A to F, inclusive, and 
a proof-copy of this portion is in the Library, available for the use of 
the students, on application to the Librarian. It promises to be the 
best specimen of a catalogue ever published, the topics being so 
arranged and subdivided that information on any subject can be at 
once gained, provided the Library contains boooks on that subject. In 
the part completed there are some 9,700 titles, some of them covering 
several pages with the names of books or references to parts of books 
treating the topic. There will be some 700 pages, and it is expected 
that, when completed, it can be sold the students for one dollar. The 
delay in publishing is caused by the completeness and care with which 
it is being prepared. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 
Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth, as Opposed to Agnosticism. Being a 


Treatise on Applied Logic. By James McCosh, D.D., L.LD., D.L. 
Philosophic Series, No. I. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The first feeling, to the reader of the small volume whose title ap- 


pears above, will, perhaps, be one of curiosity. On its cover is adver- ' 
tised “‘ The Conflicts of the Age,” to the authorship of which, the Chris" 
tian Intelligencer kindly informs us, there is no key, and in which may 
be found a chapter entitled ‘The Confession of an Agnostic.” The 
philosophical unknown there chose the method of direct attack, with 
what success it will repay all to examine. Here we have the method 
of fortification opposed to Agnosticism. ‘Allow it to dance as it may, 
like the shadows of the clouds, and, meanwhile, to found and build 
up truth and set it before the mind, that it may be seen in its own 
light.” Dr, McCosh, for good reasons given, has abstained from con- 
troversy, and dealt altogether positively with the subject. The chief 
charm of the book, apart from the style, which is lucid, vigorous, and 
beautiful as of old, will, we think, be found in the thorough classifica- 
tion and exhaustive analysis of the subject in hand. We would have 
been thankful, indeed, had a note been added on the method of Kant, 
although, perhaps, it did_not lie fairly within the scheme. In addition 
to concise statement of the criteria of induction, as laid down by Mill, 
several important criteria, formulated for the first time here, must be 
noticed. They will be found to add much to the pleasure of the study 
of inductive philosophy. 


Edward ITT, by the Rev. W. Warburton, A.M. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

Those who have had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Murray’s lectures 
on “ Pier’s Ploughman,” during Junior year, know the interest hang- 
ing over the long reign of Edward III. This little volume, one of the 
“Epoch’s of Modern History,” narrates the events of the reign, con- 
cisely, but sufficiently fully for the ordinary reader. The writer’s style 
is excellent, and he has shown good judgment in handling his mate- 
rial. We can heartily recommend the book, as interesting and wor- 
thy a permanent place in every student's library. A short history is 
generally better for the library than a large work, and Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s book is among the best of its kind. 
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NE remarkable occurrence of the Thanksgiving game has, as yet, 
received no explanation. It is this: how could the referee per- 
suade himself to give us a goal, kicked from such a distance as mid- 
field. Does not the very length of the distance make scoring an 
absurdity? Assured of this fact, it is strange that the referee ever 
permitted himself to look at the operation of kicking it, for he after- 
wards fell into a habit of not seeing the various fouls, by means of 
which Yale furthered, we freely admit it, her very good playing. Was 
it that the apotheosis of this quality in the morning papers convinced 
him that it was to be desired, and that the public, furnished with such 
weighty arguments as were set forth in that Yale letter, would change 
their minds, and watch with eagerness all manner of roughness, which 
Yale seemed to pledge herself to uphold. If Yale sends forth many 
more such persuasive productions as that, the public taste, before long, 
will become depraved. A great reformer—Yale. Finally, we think 
Yale would have shown better policy had she chosen a college organ 
for the defence of her roughness, instead of spreading in the daily 
papers a sentiment for which she cannot but be condemned. Her team 
plays a professional sort of game, and the fact seems to be recognized by a 
Yale paper when it gives their individual history in true professional 
style. Allow us, fair Yale, to congratulate you on your victory, and 
pardon us if we do not think you perfect. 

President Potter, of Union College, got the better of the Trustees of 
that place when they passed resolutions taking back all they had said. 
Judging from one slight incident, the President must bea man of great 
originality. Who but he would ever have thought of offering a prize 
for the best-kept room in college? Now, we would like to recommend 
such a course here, not in so decided a form, but only that we may be 
encouraged to pay as much attention to increasing the attractions of our 
reoms as Our money and time will permit, simply by the removal of 
that abominable system of drawing, which is an abominable lottery. 
The nearer a man approaches to Senior year, the more abominable this 
system becomes, until finally, with commencement expenses and 
losses on our rooms, we are left almost destitute. 

What can be determined by judgment should not be left to a mere 
game of chance. 
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While Coéperation is a stale subject, yet it is now, when crowned 
with success at Harvard, that it should be most strenuously pushed 
forward and scrupulously kept abreast of the other great reforms of 
1882. If Harvard needed this protection when so near a large city, in 
which competition for her patronage must have been, at least, rigorous, 
how much more does Princeton need it, situated, as she is, in a small 
town of monopolies, from which few, except the Glee Club, ever hope 
to graduate solvent. This great reform must come sooner or later, and 
the Princeton student must soon be rescued from the grip of the 
Princeton impostor; and this is a propitious year. We feel confident 
that our Faculty, and our President, in particular, who has been so 
widely quoted as a leading spirit among the colleges to promote civil 
service reform, would favor and further a plan of reform which begins 
so eminently at home, and which touches so nearly the under-grad- 
uate’s allowance. Should codperation be successful here, then would 
come happier days. Days when the Glee Club would no longer need 
to sing for the benefit of—themselves. Then would the clever devices 
of Princeton venders fall flat, and their keen schemes be of no avail 
against the student safe within the pale of codperation. Finally, then, it 
would be found that that great corporation of singers would throw aside 
this motto, which they so long have practiced—“ Charity begins at 
home ;” and they would sing for other charities, and they would cease 
to be the object of their own labors, In short, another tributary of the 
great spoils system would bedammed up. Therefore, let us all be 
eager to codperate one with another. 

Harvard's desire to retire Amherst from the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion awakens much indignation at the latter place, and she retorts 
back, with a good deal of truth, that several of Harvard's games with 
her have been made quite “interesting.” Though Amherst generally 
occasions somewhat of a disturbance every year by deflecting the 
natural course of events, but we will not discuss now whether the time 
has yet come when Amherst should be excluded from the B. B. A. 
We take interest in Ambherst. In some respects she resembles 
Princeton. Now the ringing of her chapel bell reminds us strongly 
of the ringing of the same here at nine o’clock at night, only, of 
course, by accident, ours comes at a time more agreeable. It is plain 
the bells of our American colleges need reforming. The ringing of 
the nine o’clock bell here, like cane sprees and rushes, is the relic of 
@ past age, when the night was not allowed to be desecrated after that 
hour by study. The ringing of this bell, in the first place, is a rank 
piece of conservatism, and is a waste of energy of the police corps 
of the College. The last reason we urge especially upon the atten- 
tion of the Faculty. To return to Amherst: she is quite prosperous ; 
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is fondly watching the construction of two new buildings on the 
campus—a dormitory and a laboratory—while she awaits the com- 
mencement of a new gym. As to the noble game of foot ball, it is 
needless to say that Amherst has not been so successful as she is wont 
to be at the bat. She should play Columbia a prize game, to deter- 
mine which of the two is entitled to the bun. Foot ball is rapidly 
gaining ground, not only in all the second-class Eastern colleges and 
affairs, so-called universities, in the West, but is becoming popular 
also in the South. Sectional championships, no doubt, will soon be 
established, and, in future days, it will be interesting to watch for the 
champion section. 

The University of Pa. has temporarily escaped co-education, Some 
few colleges, thinking that an Annex had actually been imposed on 
Pa., were becoming sympathetic. In lieu, however, of the women, the 
University wishes to introduce lacrosse into their system of athletics, 
They think they may find here what they lack in foot ball, for they 
wish to supplement their aquatic proficiency by a game to bring them 
glory on land. 

At the University of Michigan, Senior elections are the subject of as 
big a row as were those of ’82 here, and, like ’82, Michigan Seniors are 
exhorted to picture to their minds what class-day will be if the fac- 
tions do not come to some understanding. This is very valuable advice 
on all such occasions. 

As much pleasure as it would give us to speculate on the prospects 
of Cornell’s nine, which is to make a tour through the Eastern colleges 
in the Spring, as much as it would delight us to launch into a discus- 
sion with Brown as to their possible success in the same field, we feel 
it to be binding upon us to postpone such enchantments till, at least, 
the last Dec. examination has been passed, though, among other 
things, it prevents us from acquainting our kind readers with the par- 
ticulars of the banquet which the Sophs. of LaFayette gave this 
year to the Freshmen, instead of hazing them, as was their inherited 
privilege. 
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“The earth | ath bubbles, as the watérs has, 
And these are of them.”—Macheth, Aet I, Scene 111. 


HOEVER is especially anxious to be tickled by the editorial pen 

had better pass the Ex. and turn to Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, 
where Talmagian wit flows free and full, or the gay and festive columns 
of the Acta, where bristling and pungent sarcasm holds sway, sufficient 
to make the cold shivers run down your back on the hottest day in 
July. “Within the radius of their well-turned expressions’? you can 
grin, smile, laagh—yes, even explode with merriment. But some one 
at our elbow asks, what is the newest thing in the field of college jour- 
nalism? and we promptly answer, The Eivhty-Five, from the U. of Cal. 
Here it is, frank, fiery, and “fresh.” It’s frank, because it don’t con- 
ceal its feelings; it’s fiery, because it is Sophomoric; and it’s “‘ fresh,” 
because it can’t help it. The editorials are struck off in a free-and- 
easy go-as-you-please manner. It displays a marked and natural 
antipathy to ’86 by numerous remarks about “ Freshies,” just as though 
they were not a necessary part of every college; and it also exhibits 
the stoical habits of the editors by speaking of beautiful and lovely 
“ co-eds.” as beings entirely beneath the dignity of the boastful Soph. 
who wears a cane. The items by the Class Prevaricator could well be 
omitted, and, if dispensed with, would free the paper of a vast amount 
of guff and gush. The following lines, taken from its own columns, 
best describe this rare gem : 

“ A strange conglomeration 
Of Sophomores and smoke, 
Of beer and brains!” 

The Thanksgiving number of the Spectator comes next to hand. The 
editorial on the subject of Columbia Freshmen accepting a challenge 
from Harvard to row a race, shows the right spirit. It advocates it, 
because it will do much “to cement the old-time friendship of the 
colleges, and help to make them forget the late difficulty.” This is, 
undoubtedly, a much wiser plan than by standing on their dignity, 
and in this way attempt to bring about an amicable feeling. The 
appeal for an instructor in gymnastics, especially in boxing, wrestling 
and fencing, ought to elicit the attention of the authorities, and lead 
to the establishment of a regular instructor in athletics. “The Par- 
son’s Ride” starts out well, and we are anxious to have the sequel. 
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This story promises to be rather above the average, and we hope the 
next number will not disappoint the expectations raised. The article 
on “ The New Course in Architecture,” gives a history of the founding 
of the course and the method in which it is pursued at present. The 
poetry in this number reads very smoothly, and fills up many a chink 
which otherwise would be uninteresting. Boating and foot ball come 
in for their share of mention as absorbing topics of interest. 

Among the new visitors to our sanctum, we welcome the Magnet. It 
is very charming and attractive in its dress and manner. The fair edit- 
ress gives us greeting from out the folds of a monster S, which envel- 
ops her in much the same manner as the serpents did Laocoén of old; 
however, we imagine she will escape any positive harm. Welcome to 
our table, fair Magnet, and we bespeak for you a bright future. We 
would offer, as a suggestion, that the matter occupying the first pages 
be transferred further back, and that this space be devoted to some- 
thing more substantial in the way of literary work. On the last page 
there is a sort of bird’s-eye view of what transpires at the Buffalo 
Female Academy, while on the cover beauty is represented by sleeping 
Ariadne, and wisdom is typified in the owl ‘“‘ warming his five wits.” 
(Far be it from us to laugh or even smile when we try to decipher this 
deep-laid allegorical plot, which combines attractive magnet, sleeping 
beauty, and wise owl, in one grand master-piece of art. We are bold, 
however, and suggest the solution, even if we don’t succeed any bet- 
ter than solving the enigma of “ Nemesis,” in the Tiger. Our guess is 
that the magnet indicates the winning ways of the representative 
beauty of the B. F. A., while the owl, knowing everything, yet tries to 
“keep it dark.’’) 

The volcanic fires of editorial wrath seem to have suddenly burst 
forth from the Vesuvius crater of the Harvard //era/d, and threaten to 
deluge the News with a steady flow of fire. The /era/d seems to think 
that its team has been treated very unfairly at the hands of a sister 
college, and, instead of settling the dispute at once, on the field, by 
bestowing upon the offending man his college blue, it prefers to settle 
the matter in sort of a quill tournament. An exchange, in commenting 
on the advantages to be derived from an Intercollegiate Press Associa- 
tion, mentioned prominently the raising of college journalism to a 
higher level and tone. We agree, heartily, with our contemporary in 
this, and suggest the News as the one most needing the reform, if it is 
not already too low to be beyond the hope of recovery. The merest in- 
stinct of gentlemanly principles would have suppressed the following 
extracts, which we clip from the columns of News, with reference to 
the Harvard-Yale game: ‘ Winton, the Princeton referee of Satur- 
day’s game, hopes to see his Aindness to Harvard reciprocated by the 
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referee from Harvard, on the Polo Grounds.” This is a question of 
honorable dealing, not one of kindness, as you put it, dear News. Be gen- 
tlemanly enough to tell the truth, at least, and this will cast a mantle 
of charity over the many other faults of which you have been accused 
by your contemporary. 

The College Mercury, of the C. C. N. Y. ‘‘ bobs up serenely,” and next 
claims our attention. The editorials, as a rule, are able, and the editor 
evidently knows what he is talking about. The one on “College 
Journalism” answers those that object to it pretty thoroughly, if it 
does not conclusively show that this sort of writing is beneficial rather 
than injurious to a student, both while be is in college and after he has 
gone into the active duties of life. Some of the editorials are, perhaps, 
drawn out to an unnecessary length, and they would gain by making 
the thought more compact and vigorous. The sketch of “The Poetry 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes” is particularly interesting at present, as he 
has just severed his connection with one of the foremost educational 
institutions. The article presents fair thoughts in an attractive style, 
and is chiefly noted for the aptness of its quotations as illustrating the 
various qualities of the poet’s mind and verse. Had the quotations 
been rarer, the essay would have gained in solid worth as a literary 
production. The theater-going episode certainly had a moral, but it is 
threadbare, and the whole plot of the story is altogether worn to 
shreds, and is too thin to bear repetition even under the excuse of 
going to see the “‘ Jersey Lily” play. 

It is with a feeling of reliche that we take a glance between the 
funereal covers of the Niagara Index. The first thing that struck our 
idle curiosity was some verses about “ Vain Stories.” The poet tells 
us about far-off lands and fairy hands, coral and sea-shells. Then he 
warbles about enchanting songs that rise 

“From caves that are peopled by ghastly throngs, 
*Mid islands where mariners roam !" 
Forsooth, they would be enchanting songs that would rise from such a 
place under such trying circumstances! We can almost imagine we 
see the poor poet himself wading about among sea-weed and goblins, 
and barking his tender shins on opposing boulders. Ah, poet, cer- 
tainly thy lot isa hard one. But, little poet of the Indez, take cour- 
age, for you live in a State that boasts a great motto, Try again, but 
next time steer clear of “ caves” and “ ghastly throngs,” for you know 
such things are not inspiriting. Since we last saw our honored friend 
and contemporary, the continued articles on “ Ideal Christian Music” 
have reached Chap. XI., and the author has actually got as far as 
Beethoven! Good enough! If you keep on assiduously for the next 
century you will reach “ Patience” and “ Iolanthe” among ideal operas. 











